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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


The History of Chemistry. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. Vol. 1. 
(Third volume of the National Library). 12mo. pp. 349. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 


Ar length we have a volume of the National Library, upon a sub- 
ject which can be impartially discussed, and which everybody can 
read with pleasure and profit. We heartily recommend it, as a clear, 
comprehensive digest of the history of a science interesting to us in 
every possible way, in the daily objects of our contemplation, in 
the luxuries and necessaries of life, nay, in our life itself, and the 
compositien of the being that considers it. We eat, drink, sleep, 
and are clothed in things chemical ; the eye that looks at the book 
contains them: the lip that smiles at this passage is coloured by 
them; we shed tears (horribile dictu!) of soda water. Nay, we 
need not be humiliated, for roses and dew-drops contain the same 
particles as we: custom cannot take away the precious mystery of 
the elements: the meanest compounds contain secrets as dignified 
as the most lofty. The soul remains in the midst of all, a wondrous 
magician, turning them to profit and beauty. 

Dr Thomson, in his first volume, gives us an account of the origin 
of chemistry, of the alchymy with which it was confounded, of 
the chemical facts known to the ancients, of the theory of the 
science, and of the principal names connected with it, pretenders 
or otherwise, up to the late Mr Cavendish. 
as entertaining as a romance. 


Many of his pages are 
Indeed a great deal of romance, in 
every sense of the term, used to be mixed up with chemistry. This 
most useful of the sciences arose out of the vainest; at least the 
art of making gold, or the secret of the philosopher's stone, (for che- 
mistry originally meant nothing more) has hitherto had nothing to 
shew for itself but quackery and delusion. What discoveries the 
human mind may arrive at, it is impossible to say. We are not for 
putting bounds to its possibilities, or saying that no Columbuses are 
to arise in the intellectual world, who shall as far surpass the other 
as the universe does our hemisphere. But meanwhile chemistry 
supplied us with food for romances, before it took to regulating that 
of the stomach, or assisting us in the conquest of the world mate- 
rial. We owe to it the classification and familiar intimacy of the 
Platonical world of spirits, the Alchemists of Chaucer and Ben Jon- 
son, partly even the Rape of the Lock. Paracelsus’s Demon of the 
Stomach was the first that brought the spiritual and medical world 
into contact: in other words, we owe to that extraordinary person, 
who was such an excessive instance of the freaks played by a great 
understanding when it is destitute of moral sensibility, the first 
application of chemical knowledge to medicine. The amiable and 
delightful Cullen, in whom an extreme humanity became a profound 
wisdom (and the world are still to be indebted to him in morals as 
well as physics) was the first who enlarged the science into the 
universal thing it is now. This was not a hundred years ago. 
To what a size it has grown since, like the vapoury giant let out of 
the casket, we need not inform this age of gases and steam. 

Dr Thomson is of opinion, that chemistry or alchymy, in its first 
acceptation of the term, originated with the Arabians, “‘ when they 
began to turn their attention to medicine, after the establishment of 








the Caliphs.” The term (Chemeia) does not occur, he says, in any 
Greek or Roman writer, before the time of Suidas. 


‘ The opinion of the alchemists was, that all the metals are 
compounds; that the baser metals contain the same constituents as 
gold, contaminated, indeed, with various impurities; but capable, 
when their impurities are removed or remedied, of assuming all 
the properties and characters of gold. The substance possessing 
this wonderful power they distinguish by the name of Japis philoso- 
phorum, or the philosopher’s stone, and they usually describe it as a 
red powder having a peculiar smell. Few of the alchymists who 
have left writings behind them boast of being possessed of the philo- 
sopher’s stone. Paracelsus, indeed, affirms, that he was acquainted 
with the method of making it, and gives several processes, which, 
however, are not intelligible. But many affirm that they had seen 
the philosopher’s stone; that they had portions of it in their pos- 
session ; and that they had seen several of the inferior metals, 
especially lead and quicksilver, converted by means of it into gold. 
Many stories of this kind are upon record, and so well authenti- 
cated, that we need not be surprised at their having been general! 
credited. It will be sufficient if we state one or two of those which 
depend upon the most unexceptionable evidence. The following 
relation is given by Mangetus, on the authority of M. Gros, a cler- 
gyman of Geneva, of the most unexceptionable character, and at 
the same time a skilful physician and expert chymist. 

‘ About the year 1650 an unknown Italian came to Geneva, and 
took lodgings at the sign of the Green Cross. After remaining there 
a day or two, he requested De Luc, the landlord, to procure him 
a man acquainted with Italian, to sertge of him through the 
town, and point out to;him those things which deserved to be ex- 
amined. De Luc was acquainted with M. Gros, at that time about 
twenty years of age, and a student in Geneva, and knowing his 
proficiency in the Italian language, requested him to accompany 
the stranger. To this proposition he willingly acceded, and attended 
the Italian everywhere for the space of afortnight. The stranger 
now began to complain of want of money, which alarmed M. 
Gros not a little—for at that time he was very poor—and he be- 
came apprehensive, from the tenor of the stranger’s conversation, 
that he intended to ask the loan of money from him. But instead 
of this, the Italian asked him if he was acquainted with any gold- 
smith, whose bellows and other utensils they might be permitted 
to use, and who would not refuse to supply them with the 
different articles requisite for a particular process which he 
wanted to perform. M Gros named a M. Bureau, to whom 
the Italian immediately repaired. He readily furnished cru- 
cibles, pure tin, quicksilver, and the other things required 
by the Italian. The goldsmith left his workshop, that the Italian 
might be under the less restraint, leaving M. Gros with one of his 
own workmen as an attendant. The Italian put a quantity of tin 
into one crucible, and a quantity of quicksilver into another. The 
tin was melted in the fire, and the mercury heated. It was then 
poured into the melted tin; and at the same time a red powder 
enclosed in wax was projected into the amalgam. An agitation 
took place, and a great deal of smoke was exhaled from the crucible; 
but this speedily subsided, and the whole being poured out, formed 
six heavy ingots, having the colour of gold. The goldsmith was 
called in by the Italian, and requested to make a rigid examination 
of the smallest of these ingots. The goldsmith, not content with 
touchstone and the application of aqua fortis, exposed the metal on 
the cupel with lead, and fused it with antimony, but it sustained no 
loss. He found it possessed of the mers f and specific gravity of 
gold ; and, full of admiration, he exclaimed that he had never worked 
before upon gold so perfectly pure. The Italian made him a present 
of the smallest ingot as a recompense, and then, accompanied by 
M. Gros, he repaired to the Mint, where he received from M. Bacuet, 
the mint-master, a quantity of Spanish gold coin, equal in weight to 
the ingots he had brought. To M. Gros he made a present of 
twenty pieces, on account of the attention that he had paid to him; 
and after paying his bill at the inn, he added fifteen pieces more to 
serve to entertain M. Gros and M. Bureau for some days, and in 
the meantime he ordered a supper, that he might, on his return, 
have the pleasure of supping with these two gentlemen. He went 
out, but never returned, leaving behind him the greatest regret and 
admiration. It is needless to add, that M. Gros and M. Bureau 
continued to enjoy themselves at the inn, til! the fifteen pieces which 
the stranger had left were exhausted.’ 


It is plain, that this gold-maker might have performed his miracle 
by legerdemain, having the ingots in his sleeve. The most extraor- 
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dinary story is the one related by Helvetius, nor do we see how Dr 


Thomson can say that it partakes of the usual objections to which 
stories are liable, that are related by third parties, and not the actors 
themselves; for Helvetius was an actor in the business, and relates 


his own proof of the experiment. He may have lied—no doubt. 


We have no security against that. He was the grandfather of the 
celebrated Helvetius, the philosopher. The following is his account, 


as related by Dr Thomson, from his Vitulus Aureus (a title by the 
way that looks like an irony) :— 


* Helvetius was a disbeliever of the philosopher’s stone, and the 
universal medicine, and even turned Sir Kenelm Dighby’s sympa- 
thetic powder into ridicule. On the 27th of December 1666, a 
stranger called upon him, and after conversing for sometime about 
a universal medicine, showed a yellow powder, which he affirmed to 
be the philosopher’s stone, and at the same time five large plates 
of gold, which had heen made by means of it. Helvetius earnestly 
entreated that he would give him a little of this powder, or at least 


that he would make a trial of its power; but the stranger re- | 


fused, promising however to return in six weeks, 
accordingly, and after much entreaty he gave to Helvetius a 
piece of a stone, not larger than the size of a rape-seed. When 
Helvetius expressed his doubt whether so small a portion 
would be sufficient to convert four grains of lead into gold, the 
adept broke off one half of it, and assured him that what remained 
was more than sufficient for the purpose. Helvetius, during the 
conference, had concealed a little of the stone below his nail. 

he threw into melted lead, but it was almost all driven off in 
smoke, leaving only a vitreous earth. When he mentioned this 
circumstance, the stranger informed him that the powder must 
be enclosed in wax, before it be thrown into the melted lead, lest it 
should be injured by the smoke of the lead. The stranger promised 
to return next day, and shew him the method of making the 
projection ! but having failed to make his appearance, Helvetius, 


He returned 


in the presence of his wife and son, put six drachms of lead 


into the crucible, and as soon as it was melted, he threw into it 
the fragment of philosopher’s stone in his possession, previously 
covered over with wax. The crucible was now covered with its 
lid, and left for a quarter of an hour in the fire, at the end 
of which time he found the whole lead converted into gold. He 
requested Porelius, who had the charge of the Dutch mint, to try 
the value. Two drachms of it being subjected to quartation, and 
solution in aqua fortis, were found to have increased in weight by 
two scruples. 
which still remained enveloped in the gold after the action of the 
aqua fortis. To endeavour to separate the silver more completely, 
the gold was again fused with seven times its weight of antimony, 


and treated in the usual manner; but no alteration took place in 
the weight.’ 


To shew the freaks which alchymy has played with the greatest 
understandings, the latest known experimenter in the art, we be- 
lieve, was Steele. 

Our author’s account of Paracelsus is long and curious. 
following is the style in which he used to boast and fluster. 


The 


‘ Paracelsus began his professional career by burning publicly, in 
his class-room, and in the presence of his pupils, the works of Galen 
and Avicenna, assuring his hearers that the strings of his shoes pos- 
sessed more knowledge than those two celebrated physicians. All 
the universities united had not, he assured them, as much knowledge 
as was contained in his own beard, and the hairs upon his 
neck were better informed than all the writers that ever existed put 
together. To give thereader an ideaof the arrogant absurdity of 
his pretensions, I shall translate a few sentences of the preface to 
his tract, entitled “ Paragranum,” where he indulges in his usual 
strain of rhodomontade: “ Me, me you shall follow, you Avicenna 
you Galen, you Rhazes, you Montagnana, you Mesue. I shall not 
follow you, but you shall follow me. You, I say, you inhabitants 
of Paris, you inhabitants of Montpelier, you Suevi, you Misnians, 
you inhabitants of Cologne, you inhabitants of Vienna; all you 
whom the Khine and the Danube nourish, you who inhabit the 
islands of the sea; you also Italy, you Dalmatia, you Athens, you 
Greek, you Arabian, you Israelite—I shall not follow you, but you 
shall follow me.” 


* This extraordinary person suffered,’ says our author, ‘ the 


f | were more frequently invited to his house than others, they were 
rst treated with unusual kindness and familiarity, they were conducted 


This | 


This increase was doubtless owing to the silver, | 


as 
my presence here is unnecessary,” and he left the apartment jp. 
stantly. When Albertus Basa, physician to the king of Poland 
visited Paracelsus in the city of Basle, he carried him to see 
a patient whose strength was completely exhausted, and which 
in his opinion, it was impossible to restore ; but Paracelsus, wishing 
| to make a parade of his skill, administered to him three drops of his 
| laudanum, and invited him to dine with him next day.* The inyi- 
| tation was accepted, and the sick man dined the next day with his 
| physician.” 
| Yet Paracelsus was a great man as wellfas a fool, made excellent 
| discoveries in medicine, which are of use to the present day, and 
evidently owed part of his folly to the subtleties of an ill-regulated 
mind. 


We conclude our extracts from the first volume of this interesting 
work, with a passage (merely biographical) relating to the admirable 
Cullen, while professor at Edinburgh. 


| Remembering the difficulties with which he had himself to 
struggle in his younger days, he was at all times singularly attentive 
| to the pecuniary wants of his students. From the general intimacy 
which he contracted with them he found no difficulty in discovering 
' those whose circumstances were contracted, or who laboured under 
wny pecuniary embarrassment, without being under the necessity of 
| hurting their feelings by a direct enquiry. To such persons, when 
their habits of study admitted it, he was peculiarly attentive: they 


to his likpary, and encouraged by the most delicate address to borrow 


from it freely whatever books they had occasion for ; and as persons 


under such circumstances are often extremely shy, books were some- 
times pressed upon them as a sort of task, the doctor insisting upon 
knowing their opinion of such and such passages which they had 
not read, and desiring them to carry the book home for that pur- 
,0se : in short, he behaved to them as if he had courted their com- 
pany. He thus raised them in the opinion of their acquaintances, 
| which, to persons of their circumstances, was of no little conse- 
| quence. They were inspired at the same time with a secret sense 
of dignity, which elevated their minds, and excited an uncommon 
ardour, instead of that desponding inactivity so natural to depressed 
circumstances. Nor was he the less delicate in the manner of sup- 
plying their wants: he often found out some polite excuse for 
_ refusing to take money for a first course, and never was at @ 
|loss for one to an after course. Sometimes (as his lectures 


| were never written) he would request the favour of a sight 


| of their notes, if he knew that they were taken with care, iu order 
_to refresh his memory. Sometimes he would express a wish to 
| have their opinion of a particular part of his course, and presented 
| them with a ticket for the purpose. By such delicate pieces of 
| address, in which he greatly excelled, he took care to anticipate 
| their wants. Thus he not only gave them the benefit of his own 
| lectures, but by refusing to take money enabled them to attend such 
| others as were necessary for completing the course of medica[ 
study.’ 


® There were two landanums of Paracelsus: one was red oxide of mer- 
cury; the other consisted of the following substances: chloride of anti 
mony, | ounce; hepatic aloes, 1 ounce; rose-water, 4 ounce ; saffron 
3 ounces; ambergris, 2 drams :—all these well mixed. 


A New Myomacnia.—When Buonaparte was First Consul of 
France, the English, who thronged to that country in great num- 
bers, after the Peace of Amiens, were in the habit of assuming a 
military character, as a passport to his favour. Lord Pomfret, 
being in Paris, was introduced by the English Ambassador ; and, as 
he belonged to the Surrey militia, he wore the uniform upon the 
occasion. Buonaparte, who was familiar with the names of most 
of the English regiments, thus addressed him: “ What regiment, 
my lord 2?” His Lordship, giving a French pronunciation to the 
name of the county, replied —‘* Le regiment de Surrey” (The 
regiment of Surrey.) “ Le regiment des souris!”” (the regiment of 
mice) returned Napoleon; “ that I presume must be a new regi- 
ment, for I have never heard of it before.” 

“ CHAMPAIGNE TO OUR Reat Frienps.”—Some years ago 4 
banker resided in a small town in the north of England, who was 
noted for his extreme parsimony. Though a rich man, he not only 
kept the bathhiie bouke himself, but was also a petty shopkeeper. 
| Upon one occasion, he excited much surprise by inviting four gen- 


























greatest injury from the habits of intoxication in which he in- | tlemen to dine with him. He actually produced a bottle of wine; 
dulged, and from the vulgarity of the way in which he spent his | but that} bottle was soon emptied, and they ventured to ask for a 
time. He hardly ever went into his class-room to deliver a lecture | fresh supply. He hesitated a moment. “ The fact is, gentlemen,” 
till he was half intoxicated, and scarcely ever dictated to his secre- | saidhe, “ I have some fine champaigne below; perhaps you will 
taries till he had lost the use of his reason by a too liberal indul- | help me to rack it off’ They all prepared to assist him, with great 
gence in wine. If he was summoned to visit a patient, he scarcely goodwill. “1 think,” said he, “ we had better take our hats, for 
ever went but in a state of iatoxication. Not unfrequently he | we shall find it very cold’ They did so; he begged them to pass 
passed the whole night in the alehouse_ in the company of peasants ; \on first, that he might shut the doors behind them; which he 
and when morning came, was quite incapable of performing the speedily did, leaving them all the champain before them. Upon 
duties of his station. On_ one ocaasion, after a debauch, another occasion, he shewed a gentleman a half sovereign, then @ 
which lasted the whole night, he was called next morning | new coinage, and begged he would put it in his pocket to shew his 
to visit a patient; on entering the room, he enquired if| friends. This appeared extraordinary liberality to trust ten shil- 
the sick | person had taken anything. “Nothing,” was the | Jings out of his hands, without security ; but when the gentleman's 
answer, except the body of our Lord.”—“Since you have | pill was sent in, some months after, for goods bought at the banker's 
already,” says he, “provided yourself with another physician, shop, the half sovereign was charged to him, with interest. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Gaimatp1.—During the riots in 1780, most persons, in order to 
save their houses, wrote on their doors “ No Popery.” Old Gri- 
maldi, to avoid all mistakes, wrote on his, “ No religion!” 


AccumuLaTION OF Statutes.—There is such a multiplicity of 
statutes concerning one matter, and they so cross and intricate, as 
the certainty of law is lost in the heap.—Zord Bacon (Proposal for 
amending the Laws of England.) 

Tme, THE Greatest InNovaTOR.—The froward retention of a 
custom is as turbulent a thing as innovation, and they that rever- 
ence too much the old times are but a scorn to the new: for Time, 
the greatest Innovator, alters all things to the worse, and if wisdom 
and counsel shall not alter them to the better, what shall be the 
end ? 

Bic M 1 @ ° Antiquity deserveth that reverence, that 
men should make a stand thereupon, and discover what is the best 
way; but when the discovery is well taken, then to make progres- 
sion.—Bacon. 

“ Wispom oF our AncEstors.”—What, then, is the wisdom of 
the times called old? Is it the wisdom of grey heirs? No—it is 
the wisdom of the cradle-—Bentham’s Book of Fallacies. 

PreseRvATION oF GrapEs.— Grapes will continue fresh and 
moist all winter long, if you hang them, cluster by cluster in the 
roof of a warm room —Lord Bacon—lIn another place, Take 
grapes, and hang them in an empty vessel, well stopped, and set the 
vessel not in a cellar but in some dry place, and it is said they will 
last long. 

Lorp Bacon anp Tue Lawyers.—For the Lawyers, they are 
mancipated and wholly devoted every one to the laws of the state 
where they live, or to the placits of the imperial or pontifical laws, 
and cannot use impartial and sincere judgment, but discourse as out 
of gyves and fetters.— Tract on Universal Justice. 

“To Turow a Perrume on THE VioLetT.”—Take common 
briar, and set it amongst violets or wall-flowers, and see whether it 
will not make the violets and wall-flowers sweeter, and less earthy 
in their smell.— Bacon. 

Tue Actress AND THE Bisnop.—When the celebrated Mrs 
Cibber was in Dublin, she sung in the oratorio of the Messiah. A 
certain Bishop was so struck with the extreme sensibility of her 
manner, that he could not refrain from saying, loud enough to be 
heard by numbers round him, “Woman! thy sins be forgiven 
thee!” [This bishop was made of more “ penetrable stuff,” than 





our present Bishop of Rochester. } 


MouiereE having thrown out alms one day to a beggar, the man | 
called to the coachman to stop; and coming up, “ Sir,” said he, | 
“ T suppose this piece of gold was not intended for me.” Mboliére, | 
after a moment’s pause, cried out, “ It what holes does virtue nestle | 
jtself! Here, friend, there is another.” 


“ ENDANGERING THE ConstiTuTIon.”—In the year 1813, on a 
motion to abolish that part of the punishment for high-treason which 
consists ‘in embowelling the offender alive! the Attorney-general 
objected to the motion, on the ground that it would endanger the 
constitution.— Montagu’s Notes to Bacon’s Works. 


Catuonic Licenstr.—When Corri, the composer, lived at | 
Edinburgh, he happened one Sunday to pass by the Tron church, | 
while the congregation was singing psalms; confounded at the dis- | 
cordant sounds, he asked a man with a long puritanical face, who | 
was going in, what was the matter? The other, astonished at the, 
question, answered, that the people were praising God Almighty. | 
“Santa Maria!’ exclaimed Corri, shrugging up his shoulders, | 
“God Almighty must have one very bad ear!” 





Drott Contrast —A country actor, remarkable for an under- | 
toned voice, was playing Romeo, and when he got to the scene | 
where he calls the apothecary, his voice was so very weak as scarcely 
to be heard. Unfortunately the man who personated the Apothe- 
thecary, had a most wonderful base voice. ‘The Romeo proceeds— 
“Whatho! anothecary,—within there!” in a hazy tone. The 
Apothecary answers,—“ Who bawls so loud?” in a voice that 

ook the theatre. This whimsical contrast created a great laugh 
at the expense of Romeo. 

Sicexs or Goopness.—The parts and signs of goodness are 
many. If aman be gracious and courteous to strangers, it shews | 
he is a citizen of the world, and that his heart is no island cut off’ 
from other lands, but a continent that joins to them: if he be com- | 
passionate towards the afflictions of others, it shews that his heart 
1s like the noble tree that is wounded itself when it gives the balm: 
if he easily pardons and remits offences, it shews that his mind is | 
aove small injuries, so that it cannot be that: if he be thankful for | 
small benefits, it shews he weighs men’s minds and not their trash._— 
Lord Bacon. 

An actress of some celebrity was playing Lady Macbeth, some 
years since, at a country theatre, when a messenger coming in, as 
she supposed, to announce the coming of the king; she asks, 

lat are your tidings ?”’—the man whispered some words, which 

she did not hear; and she repeated, “ What are your tidings ?”— 
e have cut out the messenger, whispered the man again; 1 am 
acbeth.”—It was necessary for the lady immediately to become 








ecstatic, and to welcome the arrival of her beloved lord. 


Amateurs IN BERLIN all little maestri ; they dabble in com- 
position, and have most of the score of a mass, sinfonia, or 
overture, locked up in their desks, the consciousness of which helps 
to sweeten their lives, and gives them the smiling self-satisfaction which 
Mr Bickerstaff discovered in the girl who wore embroidered garters. 
The question is not answered in Berlin as it used to be with us,— 
“Ts Mr musical ?”—“ Yes; he plays a little on the flute:” 
after which the wary enquirer would be sure to avoid a demonstra- 
tion of the part. But the answer might run thus: “ Yes; he plays 
Sebastian Bach, sings at sight, and has written aset of quintetts.”— 
Musical Ramble. 


Honesty oF THE OrvER.—This act (statute 31 Car. IL. c. 2) was 
carried by an odd artifice in the House of Lords. Lord Grey and 
Lord Norris were named to be the tellers. Lord Norris, being a 
man subject to vapours, was not at all times attentive to what was 
passing; so a very. fat lord coming in, Lord Grey counted him for 
ten, as a jest, at first ; but, seeing that Lord Norris had not observed 
it, he went on with this mis-reckoning of ten, and by these means 
the bill passed, though the majority indeed was on the other side.— 
Burnet (vol. ii. 8vo. p. 121 ) 


Exquisire Mganness.—Bouret, one of the farmers-general under 
Louis XV, was once honoured with a visit from this monarch at 
Croix- Fontaine. The first thing the King noticed in the drawing- 
room was a huge manuscript volume in folio, the title of which was 
—Le vrai bonheurs (True happiness); and every page contained 
these words only:—Le Roi est venu chez Bouret (The King is 
come to visit Bouret).—French Homonymes. 


LeGatities or Surcrpe.—Montaigne affirms, that a poison was 
formerly kept at Marseilles which was prepared from" hemlock, at 
the expense of the public, for the use of persons who wished to put 
an end to their existence. This poison was only to be obtained by 
laying before a committee of six hundred persons the reasons whic 
influenced the applicant : if the committee disapproved of these rea- 
sons, or thought them insufficient to authorize self-destruction, he 
was condemned to live ;—and if, notwithstanding this sentence, he 
committed suicide, it was then considered a crime, and rigorously 





| punished. 


Crepat Jupxus.—I have heard it verified, that ‘upon cutting 
down of an old timber tree, the stub hath sometimes put out a tree 
of another kind—as that the beech hath put forth birch—which, 


| fit he true, the cause may be, for that the old stump is too scant of 


juice to put forth the former tree, and therefore putteth forth a tree 
of a smaller kind, that needeth less nourishment.—There is an old 
tradition, that boughs of oak put into the earth, will put forth wild 
vines ; which, if it be true, no doubt it is not that the oak turneth 
into a vine, but the oak-bough putrifying qualifieth the earth to put 
forth a vine of itself.—Zord Bacon, Natural History. [With re- 
gard to the old stump putting forth a small tree of a different 
kind, we have old gentlemen among us, whose sons are observed 
to be very unlike their fathers.] 

A pernicious custom, or absurd law, can never long prevail amidst 
a complete and general appreciation of its character.—Essay on the 
Formation of Opinions. 





ALTER ET IDEM; 
A CHEMICO-POETICAL THOUGHT. 
(See the notice of Dr. Thomson’s work in our present number.) 


O lovers, ye that poorly love, and ye 

That think ye love beyond sobriety, 

Twine me a wreath, if but for only this,-— 

I’ll prove the roses in the poet’s kiss. 

Not metaphors alone are lips and roses, 

Whate’er the gallant, or the churl supposes : 

Ask what compounds them both, and science tells 
OF marvellous results in crucibles,— 

Of common elements,—say two in five,— 

By which their touch is soft, their bloom’s alive ;) 
So that the lip and leaf do really, both, 

Hold a shrewd cut of the same velvet cloth. 

The maxim holds, where’er the compounds fall,— 
In birds, in brooks, in wall-flowers, and the wall : 
The beauty shares them with her very shawl. 

*Tis true, the same things go to harden rocks ; 
There’s iron in the shades of Julia’s locks ; 

And when we kiss Amanda’s tears away, 

A briny pity melts in what we say: 

But if aright we read these common gifts, 

The knowledge lowers not the mind, but lifts. 
The very coarsest clay, the meanest shard 

That hides the beetle in the public yard, 

Shares with the sun in his celestial line, 

Much more the orbit of an eye divine ; : 
And who are they respect not their own tears, 
Shed for young Juliet’s destiny, or Lear’s? 

Rise, truth and love, and vindicate my rhyme ! 
The crabbed Scot, that once upon atime _ 
Asked what a poem | ney and just had wit 

To prove himself a fool, by asking it, 

E’en he had blood, as Burns or Wallace had, 

Or as the lip that makes a painter mad. 
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THE TATLER. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—Henry the Fourth.—Turning the Tables.—Charles the Twelfth. 





Covent Garnpen.—The Stranger.—Hide and Seek.—And Monsieur Tonson. 





| 
Covent GaRDEN. | 
We found a better house again here last night, and the audience | 
weeping to their heart’s content over the last scene of the Stranger ; 
so completely does the appeal to domestic pity nullify all the laws | 
of criticism and custom. Miss Kemsie seemed to us to be oe | | 
with a less mixture of the artificial than usual. 

The new farcical interlude of Hide and Seek will not bear a | 
comparison with the new farce at the other house, The 7 ables | 
Turned. Keevey, however, is very good in it, as an inquisitive 
booby of a servant; and Miss Exten Tree performs, with good | 
emphasis and indiscretion, the part of a jealous wife. There is too | 
much forced circumstance and false door in the plot; which turns | 
upon a supposition of the wife’s, that a lady who comes to the | 
house after a husband of her own is a mistress of her lord and | | 
master. It is not good enough to tempt us into a detail. 

We stayed to see our friend; Monsieur Tonson, who made us laugh | 
so heartily when we read him. But we did not find him so enter. | 
taining on the boards, and came away at the end of the first act. 
The reason was, that Mr T. P. Cooke played the part of the eter- 
nally knocked up Frenchman, Monsieur Morbleau, and that his | 
performance wanted force and gusto. The audience laughed, and | 
probably laughed more and more during the remainder of the piece ; 
but it was at the abstract Mordleau and the hubbub he occasions, | 
not at the particular performance, which, as far as we saw it, was | 
unquestionably faint and poor. We remember seeing Mr Cooke | 
some years ago to advantage in the part of his illustrious namesake, | 
the navigator,—a melodramatic one, if we mistake not. It is odd | 
to think of him in a character like that, and then see him fail (not | 
unnaturally) in the part of an old French barber. 
his talent is confined to melodrama. 

These disappointments have cut our article short: so that we 
feel ourselves in the preposterous condition of going at a reason- 
able hour to bed. cs 


We suspect that 











KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE: OR, 
WHY AND BECAUSE. 

To tHe TatLer.—Sir, In your impartial criticism on the above 
little work, I perceive that you allude to its probable connexion 
with another work, of similar title, referring, I conclude, to * Les 
Pourquoi et les Parceque,” published at Paris, in 1829. A trans- 
lation of this work appeared sometime since in London; a brief | 
comparison with which will convince you, that beyond the ‘pare de- | 
sign, (which I adapted from the original nearly two years since,) the | 
“« Why and Because,” from the French has not furnished a single 
line of my work. 

I wish it therefore to be understood, that for the merits and de- 
fects of the “ Knowledge for the People,” I am answerable, as the 
Editor, 1 do not say Author, of that work: although it may be 
found nearly as original as many of the Library works of the day. 
The explanations’ have been in some cases condensed from w hole 
pages, and in others re-written; so that to prepare for the intended 
Series of Subjects have cost me countless hours of toil and trouble. 
It is, however, some satisfaction toan author to feel the grateful 
recompense in progress. 


THE PLAIN 


I am, Sir, 
Your's with thanks, 
Joun Times. 


Nor. 10, 1830. 








PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Apvevpu! THEeatre.— Wreck Ashore—Black Vulture— 
Quadrupeds. 

Surrey THeatre.—The Rover’s Bride —'The Mar- 
ried Bachelor—Rob Roy. 

Cosure Tueatre.— Silver Knight—Joseph I1— Mu- 
tiny at Spithead and the Nore. 

TorrenHaM Srreer THeatre. — Smugglers Isle — 
Master’s Rival — Tekeli— Child of 


| Neapolitan Lovers, 





Nature. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANRE 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE HYPOCRITE. 
[By Bickerstaff]. 
Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, 
Charlotte, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Young Lady Lambert, Mrs ORGER, Betty, Mrs EAST, 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOWTON, 
Maw-worm, Mr LISTON, 
| Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, from the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 

Darnley, Mr J. VINING, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, 
Seward, Mr YOUNGE, ‘Tipstalf, Mr C. JONES, 


Previous to the Comedy, P. De Winter's Overture to ** Mahomed,” 
After the Comedy, Auber’s Overture to ‘* La Fiancee.” 
Previous to the Farce, Boildieu’s Overture to * Jean de Paris.” 


After which, (Ist time this Season) a Comic Opera, in two Acts, called 

THE NATIONAL GUARD. 
Pauline, Mrs WAYLETT, 

Miss CRAWFORD, Nina, Miss S. PHILLIPS. 
Madame Marabout, Mrs ORGER, 
The Chevalier R nard, Mr FARREN, 

Frederick Louvaine, Mr COOPER, Rossingnol, Mr SINCLAIR, 

Achille Boubon, Mr HARLEY, 


Cecile, 


After which, (second time) a New Farce, to be cal led 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Pootr.] 
Miss Kuibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Pattw Larkins, Mrs ORGER. 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 

Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Lumps, Mr COOPER, 
Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Thoraton, Mr J. VINING, 
The National Guard ; and Masaniello. 
Turning the Tables ; andthe Hlustiious Stanger. 


On Monday, The Brigand ; 
On ‘Tuesday, Hofer ; 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT- GARDEN, 


This Evening, (7th time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 
THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 
[By Mr Dimonp]. 
Duchess di Fontana, 
Aurora di Cosenza, 
Miss H.CAWSE, 
Nina, 
Theresa, Miss PHILLIPS, 


Mrs LOVELL. 
Miss HUGHES, 

Rodriga, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss TAYLOR, 
Female Mask, Mrs BROWN. 
Duke di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 
Mr BLANCHARD, Manfredi, 

Valentine, Mr WILSON, 


Zoranthe, 


Count Cosenza, 


Mr WARDE, 


Benedetto, Mr G. BENNETT, Harry Fortesene, Mr ABBOTT, 
Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 
Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr’. MATTHEWS, 


Guiscard, Mr Irwin, Ist Mask, Mr Henry, 
Mons. D*Albert, Mrs Bedford ; 
Cupid, Miss Kendall. 
Masqueraders: Miss Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, Heath, King, 
Mesdames Blaire, Fairb:o'her, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, Thomasin, 
Gondoliers, &c. “Messrs. Crumpton, Miller, May, Norris, shegog, S. Tett, 
Mesdames Goward, Perry, Nicholson, Scruton, Tennaut, &c. 


2d Mask, Mr Holl. 
Mirth, Mrs Vedy, 


After which, an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 

Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE. 
Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, Merton. Mr DURUSET, 
Mcses, Mr KEELEY. 

After the Play, Mozart’s Overture to ‘‘ La Clemenza di Tito.” 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama, called 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 
[By D. W. Jevrorp}. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, 
adapted by Blewett. 
Black-Eyed Susan, (first time) Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Dolly Mz aytlower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 
Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Raker, Mr F. SUTTON, 
Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Dogyrass, Mr BLANCHARD. 
Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twig, Mr TURNOUR, 
Gnath ain, Mr MEADOWS. 
(with an introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sing * Black-Eyed Susan,” 
Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr FULLER, 
Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2ad Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 
Ploughshare, Mr MEARS. 


Wiiliam, 


(a Rustic) 





On Monday, The Stranger; Teddy the Tiler; and Robert the Devil. 
On Tuesday, The Carnival at Naples; Hile and Seek; and other 
Entertainments, 


Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be ad Jressed) ; sold by 
J.Cuaprer, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; j. Fietp, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Manrsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; ; at Ese ns’s L ibrary, Old Bond street, and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 
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